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credulous in his belief of what he says, on all subjects.
Attendance at Court has had an influence on B., greater
than I should have believed.

Among other things Seward undertook to tell Bigelow
how he had shaped the Cabinet of Mr. Lincoln, after it
was formed. He commenced by saying that he had no-
thing to do with being brought into the Cabinet, of which,
however, I knew more than he was aware. But, viewing
the condition of the country in March, 1861, he perceived,
he said, the necessity of entire unanimity and concert in
the Cabinet council and his great object was harmonious
action among all the members. This he succeeded in
bringing about. Blair had sometimes been a little cap-
tious and Chase ambitious. The latter wanted to compete
for the Presidency against Lincoln, which he (Seward)
knew would not answer.

The truth is, no member was so meddlesome and in-
triguing as Seward; he was making more difficulties and
committing more errors than all the others. They toler-
ated him because Mr. Lincoln did, and because it was
necessary, as he says, in the then condition of the country.

He complimented the Cabinet as the ablest and best
that the country had ever had; said that Jefferson and
Hamilton, who were in Washington's, could never have
carried the country through the War and the difficulties
and the embarrassments we have had. The diary of Jeffer-
son he condemned as unworthy. Bigelow says Jefferson's
letters from France are infinitely inferior to Franklin's,
who preceded him. He was astonished at the contrast.